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The Reformation and Education. 

( 1520 - 1648 .) 



W ITH the accession of Nicholas V. 
to the throne of St. Peter, in the 
year 1446, the golden age of the 
Renaissance began. The spirit, no less 
than the principles of Humanism had 
been long at work. Even under the 
two preceding reigns of Martin V. and 
Eugenius IV, they are beheld actively 
engaged winning advocates and 
making foes and laying deep the foun- 
dations of the mighty changes which 
were so soon to follow, but of which 
few, if any, at the time had the re- 
motest suspicion. Himself a human- 
ist and a great patron of letters, 
Nicholas was alive to the necessity of 
reaving a learning, which, rightly 
understood, could not fail to serve a 
valuable religious and moral as well 
as intellectual purpose. Acting upon ' 
this conviction, he exerted from the > 
outset the full force of his personal 
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!) influence and official prestige to make 
I Rome, and with it the Church, the 
J great controlling centre of the new 
j forces coming into play. Every en- 
couragement was given to proficiency 
in the various departments of litera- 
ture, science and art. Preferments 
and rewards were lavishly bestowed. 
The corners of the earth were ran- 
sacked for manuscripts and tomes 
with which to stock the Vatican li- 
brary, which his munificence had 
founded; and for monuments and 
antiquities of all sorts with which to 
grace the public roads and gardens 
and buildings of the Eternal City. 
Money was no consideration in the 
face of evident needs, and the com- 
prehensive views of % one whose ap- 
preciation took in at a single glance 
and with equal facility the dirt-be- 
grimed fragment of some long-lost 
classic and the architectural propor- 
tions of St. Peter’s, which he was the 
first to conceive and plan as a substi- 
tute for the venerable but inartistic 
and crumbling basilica of Constantine. 
- As water seeks its level, as the needle 

seeks the pole, so genius instinctively 
seeks the company of genius ; and it 
is no matter of surprise to find that 
under such favorable influences, fos- 
tered with little interruption, for well 
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nigh a century, Christian learning 
should have flowered to its mightiest 
in the^immortal personages v of an 
Angelo, a Raphael, a Titian, or a Fra 
Angelico. Painting and sculpture 
and architecture thrilled to a new life. 
In literature especially was the prog- 
ress marked. The classics, Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew, were 
sought out, translated, pondered, and 
imitated. Prose works were multi- 
plied. Poetry in particular was car- 
ried to a marvelous degree of refine- 
ment in the case of some, the music of 
whose rhythmic productions still 
sounds like a lost chord caught from 
the majestic harmonies of a Virgil, a 
Theocritus, or a Homer. Poggio, 
Valla and Alberti; Guarino, Aurispa, 
and Filelfo; Pomponius Laetus, Syl- 
vius, and Platina; Tortello and De- 
cembrio,Giot to mention others); are 
names immediately suggestive of a 
literary polish the like of which the 
world had never seen on such a mag- 
nificent scale since the days of Peri- 
cles and Augustus. All in all, this 
revival, so popular and so rapid, was 
a wide-spread one, whose growth, 
upon the lines sanctioned by Nicholas 
and not a few of his successors, would 
have led in due season to incalcuable 
and none but beneficial results. 




Was the movement an altogether 
new one? No. Its brilliant develop- 
ment under Nicholas and, later, its 
culmination under Leo X, were but 
the far-off results of a process of in- 
tellectual industry and assimilation 
which had been going on for genera- 
tions. In the Uniy ersitie s_ of Bolo gna 
and Salerno, and the monastic retreat 
of Le Bee — the birthplaces, respective- 
ly, of legal, medical, and theological 
science in the western world — we be- 
hold the first and feeble dawnings of 
a reaction breaking through the dark- 
ness and stagnation of centuries. The 
great scholastic agitation, with its 
endless and acrimonious controver- 
sies, seemed for awhile to divert in- 
terest and attention from it into other 
channels. But with the fall of Con- 
stantinople (1453) and the consequent 
influx of Greek thought and language 
into Europe, it took on a newer and 
still more ardent life, and once again, 
from out the distant past, evoked the 
genius of Petrarch and Boccaccio, its 
brightest offsprings and highest ex- 
ponents. 

Under Nicholas the Renaissance 
was fully under way, understand- 
ing by the term, of course, not an 
absolute re-birth of literary and ar- 
tistic sense, for such it was not, but 
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the creation of a boundless zest andM 
marvelous grace and finish in concept! iU 
and execution. “Taken absolutely,” ' 
says Guizot, “and as implying a 
Renaissance following upon a decay 
of science, literature, and art, the ex- 
pression is exaggerated and goes be- 
yond the truth; it is not true that the 
five centuries which rolled by between 
the establishment of the Capetians and 
the accession of Francis I. (987-1515) 
were a period of intellectual barren^ 
ness and decay; the Middle Ages , s 
amidst the anarchy, violence and ca-1 
lam i ties of their social condition, had l 
in philosophy, literature, and art I 
works of their own and a glory of l 
their own which lacked not originality, \ 
or brilliancy, or influence over subse- 1 
quent ages.” 1 Begun in Italy, the S 
movement was not slow in making it- j 
self felt in other countries of Europe. » 
Scholars from Germany, France, 
Spain, and the Netherlands, from 
everywhere, in fact, flocked to the 
banks of the Tiber to become imbued 
with the principles of that advanced 
culture which was to affect so largely 
the educational no less than the so- 
* ciological destinies of the world. / 

J But, like most good things, it had 

1 “History of France,” Vol. VII, c. 29, p. 143 
Edit. 1874. 8 vols. 
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I to be abused. Many, mistaking its 
t purpose, and betrayed by the seduct- 
l iveness of paganism, sought in it the 
1 gratification born of the purely ma- 
i terial and sensual. The rich mines 
of ancient lore, which were now being 
opened up, were traversed by them, 
not so much for their priceless charms 
of thought and word, as for the 
shocking obscenities in which they 
abounded. It thus chanced that, 
side by side with the Christian 
• Renaissance, there stole into existence 
vi/ a stream of heathen tendency, which 
\ deepened and widened as the years 
1 lapsed, and did so much to prepare 
\ the world for the catastrophe of the 
' sixteenth century. It was discernible 
in the reign of Nicholas and earlier, 
but was kept under control, as it had 
not yet assumed the strength which it 
was so soon to acquire. What was 
faulty in the movement the Church 
emphatically condemned and from the 
start. Individuals here and individ- 
uals there, it is true, some of them 
even high in her councils and entrust- 
ed with the administration of her af- 
fairs, deceived by the factitious 
| charms of a false beauty and a be- 
\ lying taste, connived , too much at 
1 what more delicate consciences in- 
‘ stinctively shunned. But the Church 
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as such never did and never could affix 
the seal of her sanction to a spirit 
j that not only was not hers, but was 
\ destined to become the baneful source 
\ of so many of her woes, and her re- 
1 lentless enemy throughout all time. 

It has been said that the Renaissance 
period in Italy was “the classical age 
of conspiracies and tyrannicides. ' 1 It 
was not long before the truth of this 
saying was brought home to the 
Church's own doors. Nicholas V., 
and after him Paul II. were made to 
realize the fact in the precautions 
which it became necessary for them to 
take against the contemplated attacks 
upon their lives and temporal sov- 
ereignty. The conspiracy of Stefano 
Porcaro (1453) and that of Platina 
(1464), not to speak of the wholesale 
demoralization which they and their 
pagan confederates had wrought, 
were indication enough of the logical 
trend of the new heathenism and its 
irreconcilability with the teachings of 
Christianity. Stringent measures 
eventually became necessary, and 
stringent measures were adopted. The 
power of the Papacy, and even that 
of the secular arm were invoked to 
stem the evil, without, however, 
shackling the movement in so far as 
I it was good and praiseworthy. 
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A Catholic reaction thus set in, 
/''which succeeded in driving it from 
the ranks of Catholicism, where it. 
was out of place, to those of Protest- 
antism, in which at the beginning / 
Mit seemed to have found a natural 
'ally. We say “at the beginning,” 
for, before long, they parted company 
in the persons of Luther and Hut- 
ten. Though at one in their hatred 
of scholasticism and Rome, the 
heathenism of the humanists could ill 
brook the fragments of Catholic 
truth to which the Reformers still 
clung; while the unaesthetic tem- 
perament of Luther and his positive 
antipathy to higher studies more than 
shocked the sensibilities and aspira- 
tions of the New Learning and gave 
rise to the well-known saying — 

1 4 Ubicumque regnat Lutheranismus, 
ibi Litterarum est interitus.” 
i _ N or was the Renaissance alo ne inf / 
its ^rfareu poq^ tru th. It '! 

found an ally in the spirit o f intellectual ^ 
prids-aad rebellion SEepjjoism, as old 
as it was contumacious, and as de- 
structive as it was treacherous. We 
meet with an early manifestation of it 
at the Court of Charles the Bald 
(A. D. 840), in the person of Scotus 
Erigena, whose heresies the Church 
was forced to condemn. It cropped 
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up again in Berengarius and Abelard 
— in the Albigenses — the Hussites and 
the Lollards, and became world-wide, 
so to speak, at the time of the West- 
ern Schism, as any one familiar with 
the history of the Councils of Con- 
stance and Basle, and the defiant 
spirit of the times will immediately 
recall. Thus se nsuality and pride/ / 
went hand in hand to meet* the^ 
Reformation, which welcomed them 
both, and bodied forth their cardinal 
principles in its gospel of Rationalism 
and Naturalism. When we read the 
story of the Reformation and philoso- 
phize upon the destructive character \/ 
of some of its pet principles, su ch as/ [ 
the ri ght; of private judgment, tot al 
depravity, and justification by, faith 
al^iie, we marvel TEat they'should 
have met with such ready acceptance 
at the hands, not merely of individu- 
als, but even of entire nations. There 
is no reason, however, to marvel, if 
we bear in mind that people, as indi- 
viduals, reap what they sow, and that 
the sixteenth century was but the 
harvest of which the fourteenth and 
fifteenth had been the spring-tide and 
the summer-time. 

"iBut what, it will be asked, has all / 
this got to do with education. An j 
immense deal. It is the keynote of 1 

ii 
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the Reformation, and must be 
/sounded as a prelude, if we would 
understand aright either the philoso- 
j phy of that discordant epoch, or the 
* history of education from that day to 
. this. So popular did this skeptical, / 
w /this heathenish revival become, and - 
so bold, that its success was as pro- 
nounced as it was regrettable. As 
early as 1520, it had permeated nearly 
all the great universities and schools 
of secondary education throughout 
Italy and elsewhere, especially in 
Germany. The spirit grew, and its 
: attitude, whether in the daily walks 
of student life, or upon the professor's 
chair, was one of revolt against cus- v 
^ tom, authority and tradition. Every- 
thing in the literary and artistic, and, 
as far as possible, in the social order, 
was to be revolutionized, that the 
Rome of the Popes might be meta- 
morphosed into that of the Caesars. 
tJClassical Latin had to be substituted 
for Church Latin. Chairs of Roman 
and Grecian literature and language? 
were founded. Greek was incorpora- 
ted in the Department of Arts. 
Scholasticism was scouted as a mere 
network of dialectical refinings as 
endless as they were useless ./f [The 
intellectual giants of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries — writers of the 
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tremendous calibre of Duns Scotus, 
Albertus Magnus, and Aquinas — were 
ridiculed as out of date and place, and 
that, too, by a tribe of dilettanti, with 
whom literary snobbery and affecta- 
tion were but too frequently mistaken 
for culture and sound sense. The 
writings of the early Fathers, of 
Jerome, and Augustine, and Chrysos- 
tom, were set down as crude and al- 
together at variance with the canons 
of reformed classical taste. Plato, 
whom they particularly affected, and 
Aristotle might be tolerated, if shorn 
of the barbarous Latin jargon in 
which they had been cast. Even the 
Bible had become tedious, and was far 
from being as interesting as Cicero, 
Caesar, or Quintus Curtius. The 
Church herself, with her priesthood, 
her Orders, her ceremonial, her sym- 
bolical life, her theology, and her dis- 
cipline, had grown intolerably mo-, 
notonous. There was but one desid-* 
eratum, and that was the complete 
re-inthronement of pagan thought, 
morals and manners. ^ 

It is not difficult to imagine 
what effect such a radical spirit, 
working through two hundred years, 
must have had in the lecture-hall 
'■'and school-room, into which it forced 
^itself early, and where it was 
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holding high carnival when the 
summons to revolt was sounded. Nor 
were its effects to be short-lived. As 
we have remarked, it was to live on 
even after the Reformation had prac- 
tically become a thing of the past, 
land leave its impress upon the whole 
subsequent political and social charac- 
ter of European life and thought, j| 
manifesting itself nowhere more em- 
phatically and with sadder results 
than in the field of pedagogics. It ' 
r has tainted the educational policy of 
^ the non-Catholic world ever since. It 
lives and breathes in the so-called 
systems which have multiplied so pro- 
r fu$ely within the last few hundred 
years. We meet with it in the theo-^ 
ries of Sturm, Ratisch, Franke, and 
Comenius; in those of Basedow, Pes- 
talozzi, Froebel, and Jacotot. It is 
, painfully discernible in Rousseau and 
• Rabelais, Montaigne and Milton, / 
Arnold and Herbart, and other specu-* 
lators upon the subject. Its darker 
influence is traceable in the back- 
ground of what is so often improperly 
styled 1 •t he philosophy of educ ation,* * 
from the gfiasism of Tohn Locke to 
the utilitarianism of Al exander Bain , 
of the agnbSttci^^ 
cer^I And it lives, not as an acci- 
dental concomitant either, but as the 
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soul and centre of views which have 
played and are playing no small part 
in the intellectual evolution of the 
world. ^ 

But if the spirit of the heathen 
Renaissance survived, and is still sury 
viving, that of the Christian has not 
been less vital. It also has bequeathed 
a heritage to posterity. Bravely has 
it struggled through good and evil 
report, and to-day, as centuries ago, 
furnishes the world with the princi- 
ples which alone can harmonize, in a 
perfect concept, the good, the beauti- 
ful, and the true. 

We often hear it s aid, and with an 
astonishing arr or ^triumph , particu- 
larly by special pleaders of the stamp 
of D’Aubign6 anc^ Michelet, that the 
pre- Reformation period was dark be- 
yond description. was~a der 

s plo rable lack of Educati onal facilities r 
5 and of intellectual culture, so we are } 
r*- told. It was npt ttll J.nthe r shed the f 
\ light of his transce ndent gepius Ji pom 
\ the worldJ;hat It .awoke to that ap-^ 
l preciationj^Jcnowiedge abd~ot scien - 
} tific investigation which has since 
I proved the secret .of its phenomenal 
1 advance. . ~Tbis, however, is mere as^y 
^s umption and talk. Honest Protest- 
ant w riters have l ong since realized it, 
with the result tbit — perceptible 
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change has been wrought in the criti- 
cal character of modern historical re- 
search. 

The facts are briefly these. They 
speak for themselves and are above 
suspicion, as they have been gath- 
ered in the main from exclusively 
non-Catholic sources. At the time of \J 
Luther’s secession, in 1520, there\ 
were in Europe 72 universities, all 01 x 
them Catholic, of course, distributed 
as follows: 20 in France, 15 in Ger- 
many, 15 in Italy, 7 in Spain, 3 in 
Scotland, 2 in Austria, Switzerland 
and England respectively, and one in 
Belgium, Portugal, Poland, Hungary, 
Denmark and Sweden. Around most 
of these universities, notably those of 
Paris, Bologna, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Padua, Pavia, Vienna, Prague, Lou- 
vain, and later Alcala, a system of 
schools and colleges had been de- 
veloped. They filled so evident a 
want that they multiplied rapidly. 
Paris had over 60; Louvain 40; Ox- 
ford, inclusive of Halls, over 300, and 
so on. In the vicinity of these same 
universities the various religious Or- 
ders and Congregations — Benedictines, 
Dominicans, Carmelites, Cistercians, 
Franciscans, Augustinians, Trinitari- 
ans, Premonstratensians and others 
had established houses of study for 
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their own members — a custom which 
we already meet with in the eighth 
century, and which in the thirteenth 
had become general. In the same lo- 
calities the bishops had erected sem- 
inaries for the advanced training of 
aspirants to the diocesan priesthood. 
In the shadow of nearly every Episco- 
pal residence stood a Cathedral school 
or little seminary, where youths re- 
ceived, under the eye of the Ordinary, 
a preliminary ecclesiastical training. 

^In every parish, in well-nigh every 
village, parochial schools were flour-^ 
ishing. There were thirty such 
schools for girls alone in Paris as early 
as the fourteenth century. And be it 
remembered that these schools had 
been established, not at the option of 
the clergy, but by a series of synodi-^ 
cal ordinations stretching from the 
sixth to the sixteenth, century. The 
Council of Vaison in 529; that of 
M^yence in 800; that of Rome in 826; 
the Third Council of Lateran in 1179; 
and that of Lyons in 1215, were 
amongst those that framed decrees on v 
the subject, not only providing edu- J 
cation for the masses, but supplying it/ 
gratis, and thus anticipating the mod-f- 
ern free school idea by nearly fifteen j 
centuries. 

Moreover, Europe was peopled with 
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j monasteries. In England, at the time 
j of the dissolution, not to mention 
others, there were 114 Cistercian, 65 
Franciscan and 58 Dominican monas- 
teries. Most of them had schools for 
day scholars and boarders attached, 
some of which were quite advanced 
and are still celebrated as such in the 
history of those times. So great was 
the zest for learning that in many 
of them, as Venerable Bede narrates 
of Yarrow, the children of the poorest 
were not only educated free of charge, * 
but were housed, fed and clothed at 
the expense of the cloister. “They 
(the monasteries) were schools of 
learning and education; for every 
convent had one person or more ap- 
pointed for this purpose; and all the 
neighbors that desired it might have 
their children taught grammar and 
Church music without any expense to 
them. In the nunneries also young 
I women were taught to work and to 
If read English, and sometimes Latin 
F also. So that not only the lower rank 
of people who could not pay for their 
learning, but most of the noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s daughters were edu- 
cated in those places.” 2 



2 Notitia Afonastica, Tanner. Quoted from “A 
History of the Reformation in England mid Ire- 
land.” C. IV Cobbett. 
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Nor were the parochial or mo-\ 
nastic schools the only provision 1 
made for primary and secondary 
education. -The Hieronymites or 
Gregorians or “Brothers of the Com- 
mon Life,” as they are usually des- 
ignated, founded by Gerard Groote 
or Gerard the Great, in 1384, were 
active in the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion, and bore no little “resemblance” 
says the Protestant Buckingham, “to 
the Christian Brothers of our day.” 
They spread rapidly through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Denmark, France, 
and Flanders, and counted on their 
roll of tutors many of exceptional 
ability, such as Alexander Hegius, 
John Cochlaeus, and Jacob Wimphel- 
ing, surnamed the “educator of Ger- 
many.” At Zwolle they had 800 
pupils; at Atmaar 900; at Hertzogen- 
busch 1 , 200, and at Deventer, in the 
year 1500, 2,200 under instruction. 
For more than half a century before 
the Reformation they had utilized the 
art of printing to put the treasures of 
classical literature within easy reach 
of students. In their colleges they 
taught Latin, Greek, Hebrew and i 
Mathematics. In their elementary 
schools, reading, writing, catechism, 
and certain mechanical arts, the early 
adumbration of that industrial train- 
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in g which De La Salle was to carry to 
such perfection in after years, and 
which the nineteenth century would 
try to assume as the almost exclusive 
product of its own unparalleled en- 
lightenment. 

There were, in addition, Chan- 
tries and Chaptral schools. Edu- 
cation in these latter was not al- 
ways free, which rendered them 
doubtless a whit more select. We 
meet with them at Courtrai, Namur, 
Ghent, Antwerp, Ypres and else- 
where. There were eleven of them in 
Brussels in 1320 — “one Superior for 
each sex, four primary for girls, and 
five primary for boys.” Add to these 
the communal schools conducted at 
the public expense and in operation 
in Holland as early as the thirteenth 
century. Besides there was the en- 
dowed school in villages and poorer 
districts. “The endowments,’ ’ says 
Leach, “were confiscated by the State 
(at the Reformation), and many still 
line the pockets of the descendants of 
the statesmen of those days.” 8 More- 
over, convent schools were numerous 
and in charge of Benedictine, Domini- 
can, Franciscan and Beguin nuns. 
Finally, we meet with private “ad- 

3 “School Supply in the Middle Ages.” Contem- 
porary Review, Vol. 66. 
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venture schools/ * either resident or 
shifting from place to place as the 
wandering propensities or pecuniary 
necessities of the pedagogue in charge 
might suggest or demand. 

Pupils flocked to those mediaeval 
schools in multitudes that seem 
almost fabulous by contrast with 
the meagre attendance upon our 
modem universities and colleges. 
Giants like Scotus, Aquinas and Al- 
bert the Great lectured in their halls. 
Amongst their students we meet with 
geniuses and polite scholars like 
Dante, Chaucer, Roger Bacon, Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio, Thomas of Canter- 
bury, More, Pole, Erasmus, Fisher, 
John of Salisbury, Thomas & Kempis 
and his famous proteg6 Rudolph Agri- 
cola, styled, even by the Italians, the 
Virgil of Germany. Historical char- 
acters like Dominic, Bonaventure and 
Francis of Assisi, were identified with 
their progress. The monuments of 
learning which still fill our libraries, 
the product of those ages and which 
have never been approached, much 
less equalled, in breadth and pro- 
fundity, are irrefutable witnesses to 
the high order of mental cultivation 
then in vogue. Not to mention an 
endless array of theological and philo- 
sophical works, the Complutensian 
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Polyglot of Ximenez, edited in 1502, 
including the Chaldaic, Hebraic, 
Greek and Latin versions of Holy 
Writ, is of itself sufficient proof of the 
boundless research and critical acu- 
f men of the day. 

A “There is no question,'* says Hu- 
/ ber, the German historian of the 
English universities, and a Protestant, 
“that during the Middle Ages the] 
English universities were dis -/ 
tinguished, far more than afterwards/, 
o by energy and variety of intellect. . . 
Later times cannot produce a concen- 
tration of men eminent in all the 
learning and science of their age such 
as Oxford and Cambridge then poured 
forth, mightily influencing the intel- 
q lectual development of all Western 
C hristen dom.” 4 “There is nottBe " 
smallest doubt,* * says Mr. Arthur 
Leach, also a Protestant and a recog- 
nized authority, “that the provision 
for secondary education was far greater 
in proportion to population during the 
Middle Ages than it has ever been* 
since. . . From the university to the\ 
village School every educational insti- 
tution was an ecclesiastical one, and / 
those who governed it, and taught it, 
were ecclesiastics. Every village par- 

4 History of the English Universities, Vol. I, c. 8. 
Italics ours. 
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